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PREFACE 


The students and faculty members of the School of Education 
have sought to hold an annual conference in which they focus their 
attention on some of the most fundamental problems of American edu- 
cation. The local chapters of Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta 
with the support of the School of Education sponsored a meeting on 
October 14, 1960, at which Professor Hullfish pursued his concern 
with the problems of educational freedom. He helped us all to under- 
stand more thoughtfully a basic commitment of public education in a 
democratic society. 


Dr. Hullfish is particularly well-suited to this task. For 
many years he has been known throughout the nation for his teaching, 
his writing, and his public speeches in behalf of a concept of free- 
dom in and through education. Less publicized but no less worthy of 
mention have been his skillful efforts in promoting actual policies 
and practices of educational freedom within institutions and organi- 
zations. As these lectures reveal, he has not only been concerned 
with the teacher's wise use of reflective thinking as a controlling 
aim and method in the classroom, but he has also underscored the im- 
portance of the administrator's considered awareness of his role in 
promoting the life of freedom in school and community. Furthermore, 
the clarification and extension of a viable meaning of freedom in 
the pressing international problems of the day has been central in 
Dr. Hullfish's mind. We are indebted to him for his focus upon the 
depth and range of the problems of educational freedom in our time. 


These lectures have sensitized us to dimensions of the meaning 
of freedom that are frequently glossed over in our immediate concerns 
with narrowly practical matters. But Dr. Hullfish has not left his 
discussion of freedom at such a level that its meaning for concrete 
and specific situations is unclear. He has shown how the learnings 
of the classroom are truncated if the teacher fails to pursue the 
student's “right answer’ into the area of choice and value as to what 
that response is good for. He has been concerned lest the educator's 
use of techniques, devices, and teaching aids be taken out of its 
proper context in the growth of free and responsible intelligence. 

He has urged that school administrators seek out and derive support 
from those interests and agencies of the community that speak for the 
cause of freedom. Although speaking as a philosopher, Professor 
Hullfish is speaking to the concrete problems of schoolmen. 


It is through his attention to the uprooted peoples and cul- 
tures of the modern world that Professor Hullfish has enabled us to 
see most helpfully the problems of educational freedom. He has made 
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it clear that it is not only what we carry to education in other 
countries that matters. We must also be appraised in terms of what 
is brought back in our own sensitivities and understandings to re- 
define and promote the education of free men in this country. The 
cultural tensions and vacuums perceived in other societies highlight 
our own. Professor Hullfish has raised the question of whether in 
our programs of international education the bell does not toll for 
the character of education in our own society. 


As partial minutes of the conference on educational freedom, 
these papers will not reveal the way in which Professor Smith's 
comments set the stage for discussion and elicited from Professor 
Hullfish further spirited words in the elaboration of his message. 
The character and effect of Professor Smith's comments and questions 
showed that conferring about the problems of educational freedom must 
continue if the issues of freedom and control are really to be joined. 
In raising the questions summarized at the end of his commentary, 
Professor Smith was, in effect, pursuing the quest for the kind of 
controls that would support the intellectual and moral freedom valued 
by Professor Hullfish throughout his lectures. 


The sponsoring societies are happy to present these contribu- 
tions of the conference to a wider audience. 


A. Stafford Clayton 
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VITA 


H. Gordon Hullfish 


H. Gordon Hullfish, a faculty member in the field 
of philosophy of education at The Ohio State University for 
almost forty years, is known throughout the nation for his 
teaching, his writing, and his public speeches in behalf of 
a concept of freedom in and through education. Less publi- 
cized but no less worthy of mention have been Dr. Hullfish's 
skillful efforts in promoting actual policies and practices 
of educational freedom within institutions and organizations. 
In addition to serving as a major officer of The Progressive 
Education Association, The John Dewey Society, the Philosophy 
of Education Society, and other professional organizations, 
Dr. Hullfish has found time to write, edit, or co-author a 
number of significant publications, including the Twelfth 
Yearbook of The John Dewey Society, Educational Freedom in an 
Age of Anxiety, of which he was editor and contributor. “His 
most “recently published book, Reflective Thinking: The Method 
of Education (Dodd, Mead and Company, 1961), was written in 
Collaboration with Philip G. Smith, University of Tennessee. 
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PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 
by 


H. Gordon Hullfish 


Reflective Thinking as Educational Method 


American education has been a favorite whipping boy of the 
critics in recent years. Although some critics have claimed to dis- 
cover a conspiracy on the part of educationists to make of the public 
schools an anti-intellectual wasteland (and educationists, according 
to these critics, are arrogant, power-hungry, and essentially igno- 
rant), not all critics have been outside the profession. Self- 
criticism is a characteristic of this profession. Indeed, American 
education has never been free of criticism, nor is it likely that it 
ever will be. Education is a public institution, created to serve 
public purposes. It is fair game for the critics; and every season is 
an open one. Were no criticism to be heard, either from within or wit 
without the profession, both our schools and our culture would have 


lost their distinctiveness; authoritarian finalities would have re- 
placed democratic hopes. 


A warning must be sounded, however. It is true that a sorry 
end for a basic social institution would have been reached had no 
critics of education been free to speak. But this does not mean that 
criticism is necessarily a sign of health, either for the schools or 
for the culture. Neither was well served during the McCarthy era; nor 
are they when critical voices are raised in response to every Russian 
scientific advance to demand that our schools emulate Soviet educa- 
tional practices forthwith. American education is a far-flung enter- 
prise (some 400,000 students still go to one-room schools; and some 
still travel to school by horse-back). It is an enterprise dedicated 
to the achievement of a goal many consider to lie beyond man's grasp-- 
the education of all born among us. It must be responsive, given its 
public character, to criticism but, equally, it must maintain its in- 
tegrity in relationship to the purpose the culture has assigned it. 
Thus, while it may readily recognize the validity of the "pursuit of 
excellence” challenge presented by certain conservative critics who 
believe that progressive tendencies in education have led to the ero- 
sion of proper emphases, it must recognize also that this challenge 
often obscures an underlying desire to transform the public schools 
into institutions to serve an elite. The situation is not improved 
when it is openly argued, in presenting this challenge, that a demo- 
cracy needs intelligent leadership. It does, of course--intelligent 
leadership of, for, and by the people. This is the ground on which 
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public education has always stood, and from which it has advanced. 
Democracy's need, however, is an incentive, in this instance for the 
creation of democratically designed instruments. 


The criticisms worthy of consideration take many forms. Educa- 
tors have been told that they are engaged in quackery. Our schools 
are said to be without scholars. They are said to produce diminished, 
rather than expanded, minds. They are said to possess no common stand- 
ards; if, indeed, any possess any standards at all. They are said to 
be contributors to, if not breeders of, juvenile delinquency. They 
are said to have emphasized cooperativeness and togetherness in ways 
that have weakened the tough, independent quality of competitiveness 
to which, according to those who make this charge, we owe our develop- 
ment as a nation and as a vigorous champion of freedom. Now all of 
these are serious charges. They cannot be ignored, though some would 
be more worthy had they been formulated with greater care and pre- 
sented more graciously. Professional educators, for instance, are 
concerned to improve the quality of the teaching profession, and in 
this connection they have labored both to establish and to improve the 
standards by which its ranks are to be filled. This would seem to be 
a reasonable effort. They may have over-reached themselves on occa- 
sion (it takes time to discover, especially in the light of the rate 
at which new knowledge is being established, the proper patterns of 
professional preparation, as all professional associations know). 

They may have become victims of that academic fallacy which assumes 
that to justify a requirement once is to put it forever beyond a need 
for further scrutiny. They may on occasion have made claims that out- 
ran any knowledge they possessed. What they’ have not done, however, 
is to band together to promote nefarious practices that would deliber- 
erately deny young people the opportunity to have their lives enriched 
by what certain critics call basic knowledge. 


Other criticisms are more substantial. The schools do play a 
part in the shaping of character. They play this part along with all 
other educative forces of the culture; and they play it with varying 
degrees of influence at differing times, in differing places, and with 
differing individuals. Many educative forces impinge upon the devel- 
oping young person. The school is not without competitors. Yet the 
school unquestionably does make a difference in character and, gener- 
ally, this difference may be said to be wholesome. It would be my 
guess that what it does in the normal conduct of its work, without 
fanfare and without preachment, provides a measure of resistance for 
young people to the lure of the lurid and sensational which so pre- 
vades the culture. This much is clear: if ideas, events, practices, 
or visions are to be examined and evaluated, the schoolroom is the one 
place where prejudice and intolerance may be kept somewhat in check as 
knowledge exerts a counter pull. The growing social sensitivity and 
maturity of high school and college students, obvious, if not strik- 
ingly so, to all who have had long years of continuous contact with 
them, suggest that the schoolroom has had a measure of success. In 
any event, the many existing factors in the adult world that make for 
delinquency generally are too well known to permit the charge to stand 
that schools are basically responsible for the deterioration of youth, 
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where this has in fact occurred. It is not in the classroom that 
young people of one color have learned to engage in brutish and un- 
lawful acts toward those of another color. Nor has it been the class- 
room that has taught those of one religion to view those of another 
religion as inferior. And as for the belief that one has to look out 
for one's self, come what may; or that business is business, with no 
academic nonsense involved; or that there are tricky ways in which to 
make friends and influence people--well, these are not normally items 
that appear within the curriculum. The school does play a part in the 
shaping of character, but, as is surely evident, the problem of delin- 
quency is related to the quality of the total culture. It reaches far 
beyond the influence of the school. 


On yet another score, the charge that schools have permitted 
cooperative emphases to weaken man's natural spirit of competitiveness 
to his disadvantage, a criticism of substance, is weakened by the con- 
text of the argument. Man is no more born with a tendency to compete 
than he is with a tendency to cooperate. If anything, the odds favor 
the cooperative hypothesis, as some anthropological speculation sug- 
gests. It remains true, however, that in many classrooms sustained 
interest and effort on the part of individual students are seldom ob- 
served. The excitement engendered by a desire to gain knowledge and, 
hence, understanding is more likely to be in evidence on a back lot 
where young people experiment with rockets, or in a back alley where 
they draw up the rules of a club, than in the classroom. But this 
lack has nothing to do with the presence or absence of a competitive 
motive. It is the consequence of the dead level and uninspiring pur- 
suit of meaningless items of information, mistakingly referred to as 
knowledge--a pursuit carried on, so it often appears, in open defi- 
ance of the knowledge that interest and effort are intimately related. 
We could do with a great deal more effort on the part of individual 
students. And, as we must admit, we might have some success in en- 
gendering it by introducing such an extraneous motive as competition 
into the knowledge-gaining situation. We might, indeed, have the ex- 
perience of seeing some students move from this level of secondary 
interest to a genuine interest in the pursuit of knowledge on its own 
account. Yet this is an awkward way to skin this cat. The more di- 
rect way is to arouse interest on the part of students by bringing 
the knowledge being studied into significant relationship with their 
lives. 


The argument on behalf of competitiveness (or conversely, the 
charge that the schools have gone in too heavily for cooperative 
activities) falls short on yet another score. Men may compete, or co- 
operate, to achieve all manner of ends. The struggles that occur 
within the United Nations show this to be so. There is no inherent 
value in either act. The fact that many in education have thought 
otherwise has led frequently to an emphasis upon cooperation, as if 
this were good in itself, and to a damning of all competitive activi- 
ties, quite without regard for the ends directing them. There is 
point to the criticism directed against this emphasis. No gain will 
be made, however, by turning to a competitive emphasis, excluding co- 
operation as if it were in some way the equivalent of the collective 
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procedures of the Communist world. It is time to stop treating these 
abstractions as if they bore a one-to-one relationship to differing 
ways of life. We would do well to recall that a cooperative effort 
produced the Mayflower Compact, an agreement, in the words of Charles 
and Mary Beard, "to enact and abide by laws and ordinances for the 
general good,” before the adventurous individualists of that hardy 
company stepped ashore at the edge of their new-found wilderness. 

We should remember, also, that this new nation did not get off its 
launching pad successfully until the separate colonies adopted rules 
which made possible their cooperation as, in a developing unity, they 
maintained their individual identity. The vaunted competitiveness of 
our business men, moreover, survives in consequence of all manner of 
cooperative arrangements, formal and informal, and as a result of reg- 
ulations which protect them against the destruction of the very oppor- 
tunities their presumed pure flame of competitiveness is supposed to 
advance. Individuality, a spirit of enterprise, enthusiastic effort-- 
these are all important qualities, in school or out, when they advance 
the shared life that finally makes possible the emergence of signifi- 
cant individuality. Much more is at issue than competition; indeed, 


competition, in the terms in which its advocates stress it, is not an 
issue at all. 


The most persistent charge against modern schools is that they 
do not teach the fundamental, basic subjects as well as did schools 
of an earlier day. Related to this criticism is another that is e- 
qually disturbing--namely, the charge that the gifted student is neg- 
lected. The better students have been neglected (which does not mean 
that they have not learned more than their fellows; they have, as 
numerous studies show) not because teachers have thought this to be 
good policy but because our support of education has been generally 
inadequate. Many schools are today experimenting with flexible pro- 
grams to remove the gifted from a treadmill all slowly travel. Many 
more should be. And many should be experimenting with programs that 
will make it possible for students at all levels of ability and in- 
terest to break away from rigid and constraining classroom patterns. 
Schools generally are guilty as charged on the score of neglecting the 
gifted student. They are not, however, on the charge that they neg- 
lect the fundamentals. On this score the record is clear, as many 
studies have revealed. Students of today regularly out-achieve their 
age and grade mates of 10, 20, and 30 or more years ago when given the 
same tests the latter earlier took. Harold G. Shane was right in 
titling his review of the evidence presented by these studies, "We Can 
Be Proud of the Facts."! He was right, given the terms of the criti- 
cism. Yet it is proper to ask, what do these facts prove that is of 
large educational significance? Not very much, I am afraid. It may 
be gratifying to know that we have not been administering boon- 
doggling institutions, as ill-tempered criticism occasionally suggests. 
But neither the terms of the charge nor those of the response get to 
the heart of the educative enterprise. Test scores that focus on 


lime Nations Schools, Vol. 60:44-47, September, 1957. 


factual achievement may excite us, much as the wizards of the quiz 
shows did in our recent past. But they throw no more light on the 
basic question of intellectual attainment than did the quiz shows. 
This argument, no matter what the one side claims or the other side 
shows, comes down in the end to much ado about nothing. The proper 
educational concern is left out of the picture. 


We are so accustomed to identifying education with quantitative 
informational gain that it is difficult to shift into another gear 
when we ask ourselves what should be going on in the classroom. Most 
of our curriculum approaches and testing devices tend to establish 
this habit ever more firmly. The progressives who seek to escape the 
deadening effect of traditional subject matter, which touched present 
life so marginally that it left students bored and apathetic, remain, 
in fact, in the old pattern when they substitute a new and student- 
oriented content for the old. 


The real issue (and I am sure it is heresy to suggest this) is 
not one of content but of the way in which whatever is deemed to be 
important is taught. Some teachers, whom we may be tempted to call 
traditionalists because they deal with subject areas identified with 
the past, bring their knowledge to life for students by the fresh and 
imaginative ways in which they arouse student interest and thus engage 
their students in exciting and meaningful study. When this happens 
the term "traditionalist" is meaningless. This is not to say that all 
knowledge is of equal importance in each situation. It is to say that 
the importance of curriculum offerings is determined by the way in 
which they enter the experience of students to carry it forward mean- 
ingfully. 


The conclusion applies equally to the curriculum proposals of 
the advocates of basic education, They believe the modern curriculum 
lacks appropriate content (sometimes referred to as “hard') and, to 
correct this situation, have selected the basic subjects which, in 
their judgment, all young people must command if they are to have the 
materials on which to build an understanding of their world and from 
which they may derive a purposeful approach to it. The subjects pro- 
posed are the standard academic subjects, and many a curriculum worker 
and teacher, looking at them, will wonder what the stir is all about. 
The traditional curriculum, to which they are accustomed, seems to be 
suggested. It is. But there is a difference. The curriculum pro- 
posed is to be the standard fare for all, with electives reduced to a 
minimum and all modern nonsense about life-adjustment ignored. The 
whole emphasis is reminiscent of the essentialist program urged by 
William C. Bagley a quarter of a century ago. Once again the educa- 
tional burden is placed upon content. We are asked to believe that 
placing students in the same room with the right subject matter will, 
in some miraculous way excite them and illuminate their lives. This 
was not true in the earlier days of the curriculum, despite Clifton 
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Fadiman's fond memories .” It is not true now. What is basic in edu- 


cational considerations, I repeat, is the character and quality of the 
teaching. 


Curriculum content, which should serve as a means to induct in- 
dividuals into increasingly wider and enriched spheres of living, is 
elevated to the status of a directing end all too frequently. When 
this happens, the effective organization of the curriculum moves stu- 
dents to a succession of ends, grade by grade, until the final end, 
measured quantitatively, is achieved. Perhaps this result is irevi- 
table. Teachers do not come to their task empty-handed. They value 
the knowledge they have attained and are sure it will be good for 
their students. And how better to get them to grasp it than to in- 
troduce them step by step into its mysteries? The teacher thus has 
two functions. He is, first, a transmission belt, conveying knowl- 
edge to students, and, second, an inspector, assigned to check on the 
effectiveness of the delivery systen. 


It is but a short step from this conception to the construc- 
tion of “teaching machines” that will present material to be learned 
in steps so small and so related (this practice is known as the proper 
programming of material) that students will almost certainly pull the 
proper levers (that is, will make the right responses). If they do 
not, the machine will repeat its questions over and over until the 
right response is forthcoming. The machine becomes the transmission 
belt and inspector within the same operation. As a teacher, therefore, 
the machine is Olympian in character, being above anger, prejudice, 
favoritism, impatience, or any of the human qualities that regularly 
cloud the relationship of students and teachers. 


One might assume that this replacement of man by machines in 
as delicate and unpredictable an activity as teaching would not be 
taken seriously (it was not in 1926 when Sydney L. Pressey first pro- 
posed it; and Pressey only planned his machine as a supplement to 
teaching, not as a substitute for many aspects of it). It is, how- 
ever. It is thought that it will offer budgetary relief in a period 
of rising enrollments; free the teacher from routine activities, 
giving him more time for creative tasks; and permit each student to 
move ahead in the mastery of basic knowledge at his own pace .3 These 
claimed advantages are sure to appeal to the harassed school 


2 James D. Koerner, editor, The Case for Basic Education, Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1959, pp. 3-14. 


3Por a report on the potential influence of technology (teach- 
ing machines are but one aspect of this problem) upon the instruction 
tional process see, Fusco, Gene C., "Technology in the Classroom,” 
School Life 42:18-23, March 1960; and “Challenges to the School Ad- 
ministrator,” School Life 42:20-25, May, 1960. 


administrator. The movement, therefore, is in need of careful scru- 
tiny. The keyboard of the typewriter I now use, if I may use a per- 
sonal illustration, was constructed (or programmed) in a specific way 
and, during the many hours I was related to it as I taught myself the 
touch system, I was confined to its pattern. Deviation produced 
error, and this was immediately evident (these are said to be impor- 
tant features of teaching machines). It was a hard taskmaster, but I 
can neither endow it with purpose nor call it a teacher. It was 
simply present when I wanted to practice to develop my skill in using 
it. And it was important to have it present. I knew (I had memorized 
the keyboard) where to place my fingers to produce the words, and the 
like. This knowledge of the meaning of my actions did not in itself 
develop skill in performance, however. To secure the latter I had to 
engage in practice--meaningful practice. The machine did no teaching, 
though it was the instrument to which I turned to make my learning 
effective. In the same way young men repeatedly hurl themselves at 
tackling dummies in order to become efficient at tackling during the 
excitement of a game. Here the instrument of practice (the dummy) is 
well named. The teaching machine is but another order of dummy, per- 
fectly appropriate for practice after a teaching-learning situation 
has established an understanding of what practice may contribute to 
the perfection and enhancement of that which is being learned (listen- 
ing to a tape recording of the proper pronunciation of words in 
English or another language would be a case in point). 


More than the mis-naming of these machines is at issue, however. 
A conception of learning and one of the purpose of education are in- 
volved. Learning is equated with the ability to respond correctly, 
with the ability to produce right answers. This but helps us repeat 
our teaching mistakes of the past. The ability to produce correct 
responses provides no evidence of understanding, as parrots, both 
caged and uncaged, regularly demonstrate. Unfortunately, man can 
learn to prate empty symbols. 


Moreover, education is concerned with more than getting young 
people to follow the programmed knowledge which adults put into ma- 
chines. If we do not believe this, we are on our way to making the 
students reasonable facsimilies of the machines; and this is but 
to place power in the hands of those who plan what and how the machine 
is to teach--to plan, in Orwellian terms, the step-by-step growth of 
young people. 


If it is said that the teaching machine will give the "other 
teacher" more time to rise above detail and routine and engage in 
creative activities, two points must be noted. One is that all teach- 
ing is, in fact, creative. The second is that the machine approach 
removes the gaining of essential knowledge from the creative process, 
relegating it to routinized, mechanical habit as if, first, it be- 
longed there and, second, it could, having been thus gained, freely 
enter the creative process whenever needed. The simple fact is, of 
course, that once we reduce our conception of education to the level 
of programmed materials a machine can "teach," we are on our way to 
the programming of the life of a people. And this should give us 
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concern wherever content, whether related to machine operations or 
not, dominates the educational scene. 


Despite what some view as the failures of our schools, the fact 
remains that they manage to serve more and more children of the na- 
tion, under increasing pressures of enrollment and against consider- 
able odds--a scarcity of properly prepared teachers, a shortage of 
classrooms, a lack of essential material and equipment. The dedica- 
tion of the teaching profession is one of the blessings of our times. 
Nor is it any more satisfied with its achievements than are its cri- 
tics. And now that we have settled down, since the shock of the ini- 
tial Sputnik, into an unofficial contest of matching scientific a- 
chievements with Russia, it is possible to view the educational scene 
more calmly. We do want to extend the intellectual achievements of 
our people, of course. Few men have ever possessed an over-supply of 
knowledge. We do want the educational enterprise to be characterized 
by seriousness and rigor. Those who are casual on this score will 
have little hope of commanding the future. 


The possession of knowledge, however, plus the determination 
to possess it ever more completely, will not underwrite its use on be- 
half of freedom. Modern totalitarians have made this clear, though 
the history of ideas entitles us to believe that the pursuit of knowl- 
edge is one factor in leading men to desire to free themselves from 
the shackles of ignorance and to escape the dictates of arbitrary 
authority. This may prove to be, in the long run, the shoal on which 
Russian ambitions are wrecked. It may be, but we cannot count on it. 
Ours is the responsibility of shoring up the future of freedom; and, 
while this is a responsibility of the culture as a whole (indeed, at 
this moment, it is the special, if not exclusive, responsibility of 
governmental leadership), the school may participate in this advance- 
ment of national purpose by the full development of individual capac- 
ities and by the creation of an educative environment in which future 
citizens learn to prize freedom because, sharing it with others, they 
discover that the enriched development of all is enhanced. There is 
no magic curriculum formula that will guarantee this achievement. 


A culture that values freedom must develop a distinctive educa- 
tional pattern. Freedom comes into being through the valuing and ac- 
tion of men. It can always be lost; it can always be achieved in 
greater measure. It is no gift that may be handed from generation to 
generation. Each generation has to participate in its maintenance 
and in its further achievement. Fortunate are those generations, 
among which we are to be counted, that can build forward hopefully be- 
cause of the successful struggles of preceding ones. Above everything 
else, freedom involves the ability to choose, since, as Laurence Sears 
has said, "Freedom is effective choice."4 This is why a free people 
must cultivate intelligence as widely as possible. Men may choose to 
forego freedom, as even free men have in times of prevading anxiety, 


4yullfish, H. Gordon, editor, Educational Freedom in an Age of 


Anxiety, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1953, p. 3. = - 
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in the desire to advance other values, say, security. But freedom 
also involves the ability to direct present experience so that a 
measure of control may be had over future experience. Men who are 
moved about willy-nilly by the gods of chance are not free. Man, to 
be sure, has not always made wise choices; if he had, he would not 
face so many critical ones today. Yet we need not conclude that he 
is incapable of leariing to make better ones. To discover, as it was 
certainly not difficult to do, that man is frequently irrational does 
not compel us to turn to the irrational as a guide for the future. 
The fact is that the conflict among alternatives is both a ground 
within which men may make mistakes and within which their opportunity 
for freedom survives. To lose the opportunity to choose is to lose 
the opportunity to be free. To glorify the irrational is to lose it, 
also. It is for this reason that all educational schemes that point 
toward closure are inappropriate in this culture. 


Amidst all of the urging that our schools should emphasize 
science and other basic subjects, provide programs that both locate 
the gifted and speed up their education, introduce foreign languages 
in the elementary grades, turn their backs upon such modern innova- 
tions as life adjustment programs, toughen up the process and make 
passage from grade to grade increasingly difficult, make greater use 
of TV and other aids, and the like, the basic problem of improving ed- 
ucation is neglected. What is needed is to turn all educational ac- 
tivity upon the one objective of developing reflective ability on the 
part of the individual student. We can no longer assume that this is 
an automatic consequence of having students repeat what others before 
them thought. We can no longer assume that hard subjects (whatever 
this designation means) will discipline the mind by exercising and 
strengthening a faculty of reason. Psychology long ago repudiated 
this position. We can no longer assume that thinking will somehow 
emerge as a sufficient quantity of knowledge is accumulated. We can 
no more assume this than we can assume that young people will learn 
to behave properly if they can repeat the words which some adults be- 
lieve signify the directive presence in life of absolute and immutable 
standards. 


Knowledge is a necessary ingredient of the thought process; it 
does not of itself generate thinking, however. Thinking is a distinc- 
tive form of behaving and, as such, it has to be learned. It may be 
learned outside the classroom--if it were not learned in a measure be- 
fore the child enters schoo], no one could be taught to improve his 
thought. The whole purpose of having a classroom is to increase the 
opportunities for young people to participate in reflective activity. 
This activity is one in which the person deals with meaning, with 
ideas. Thinking is, as Boyd H. Bode put it, "the finding and testing 
of meanings." It never deals with certainty, though it constantly 
reaches for better understanding. It is never an adjustment to things 
as they are; it is always an adjustment of things in terms of their 
promise to bring an idea to fruition. It involves the ability to forn- 
ulate hypotheses (the finding of meanings), which is something the 
individual may be said to do naturally, though he may learn through a 
directed and widened experience to do so more effectively. It 
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involves, also, a method of checking out the promise of hypotheses 
(the testing of meanings). This is specifically a matter of learning; 
at the natural level the individual does not rise above the trial and 
error methods so clearly observed in animal experimentation. It is 
the method by which the individual learns, carrying him beyond the 
merely repetitive acts by which he may be trained, as animals are. It 
is, moreover, the essence of a liberal, or liberating, education, 
since, as John Dewey noted, “to be liberal is all one with being 
liberating, with effecting a release of human powers.” 


Each teacher, each day, and with each class, can contribute to 
the advancement of thought. No immediate revision of the curriculum 
is needed; no radical reorganization of school patterns is demanded. 
What is needed, first, is the teacher's determination to make the 
classroom an exciting place, a place in which both individuals and 
ideas are respected, a place in which knowledge is given work to do as 
it is used to check out the adequacy of the ideas. What is needed, 
second, is the teacher's familiarity with the ways in which ideas may 
be both engendered and tested. What is needed, third, is the teach- 
er's familiarity with the background--educational, social, physical, 
and cultural--of his students so that he may the more readily discover 
ways in which to arouse their interest in the knowledge which it is 
his responsibility to teach. What is needed, fourth, is the teacher's 
increasing control of his field of knowledge, especially of its rela- 
tionships to other fields of knowledge and to the problems of his 
society upon which it may be hopefully turned. His is the responsi- 
bility of creating and maintaining a reflective atmosphere, one in 
which the incitement to thought may at any moment appear. If there 
is a single criticism which may be made of the daily life of the 
school, it is that too many classrooms lack a reflective quality. 
Dull, repetitive acts of memorization are not substitutes for thought, 
nor are spontaneous and irresponsible acts of guessing. 


The advancement of thinking is the responsibility of each 
teacher. It is no more the sole responsibility of the mathematics 
and science teachers, as is often suggested, than learning to speak 
and write effectively is the exclusive responsibility of the teachers 
of English. The improved use of language is the responsibility of 
each classroom where language is used. Improvement in thinking is 
the responsibility of each classroom where teaching occurs. Perhaps 
we should add that, unless we are prepared to call the automated de- 
vices now being popularized “thinking machines," we should not refer 
to them as "teaching machines." Teaching involves students and in- 
structors in the common enterprise of teasing out the meanings of 
ideas and of checking upon their adequacy, which is but to say that 
it involves students and instructors in a shared reflective experience. 
Since no one can hand over an idea to another, the teacher confronts 
the difficult, though exciting, task of challenging students to 
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formulate ideas for themselves and of joining with them in searching 
for facts that will check them out. 


It would be wrong to leave this point without noting that those 
who administer schools, those who supervise programs and activities, 
are as responsible as are classroom teachers for the development of 
the reflective quality of the educative situation. Educational lead- 
ership must prize ideas if it expects the classroom teacher to do so. 
I shall return to this point in my second lecture; hence, I shall add 
only this at this time: if teachers are to improve the ability of 
students to think, they will need a school environment in which it is 
the normal expectation that they use their own reflective capacities. 


My conclusions may seem conservative. If so, they are conserva- 
tive in the same way that the proposals made by James B. Conant for 
the improvement of the American high school are. He has suggested that 
improvement can result by building on that which the high school al- 
ready does well. I am suggesting that improvement can result by trans- 
forming into a reflective experience whatever is now done. Reading 
need not be a routine process of preparing to answer true and false 
questions. Science need not be the accumulation of more and more facts. 
History need not be an act of brute memory which places people, events, 
and governments in chronological order. English need be neither the 
correct spelling of words apart from their meaningful use, nor the mem- 
orization of rules of usage that are given no work to do, nor the de- 
tailed analysis‘of literature. The activity of laboratory and shop 
need not be confined to the blind following of workbooks and blueprints. 
In each classroom what is done may be illuminated by meaning as this 
is first sought on the level on which students possess it and recon- 
structed under the probing which a reflective teacher can initiate. 
The teacher may begin this transformation by being sensitive to such 
opportunities as the following: 


1. The answers that students give to questions raised are 
starting points in the teaching process. They are not, as usually 
treated, end points. What the teacher should want to know is what a 
student can do with an answer he puts forward. The passion to secure 
a right answer can kill off the reflective process. Indeed, given a 
right answer, the teacher should still want to know what the student 
can do with it. And no serious reorganization of education is called 
for to make it possible for teachers to use answers as gateways to 
thought. All that is called for is the proper appreciation on the 
part of the teacher that thinking is the method of learning and that 
he is responsible for initiating the process. 


2. The student will gain in freedom to advance ideas in re- 
sponse to problems that he encounters as he discovers that the teacher 
is prepared to take him and his ideas seriously. The teacher who dis- 
misses either a student or an idea abruptly, or from the student's 
point of view unfairly, creates a situation in which the student dares 
not trust himself to be a serious participant in class activity. In 
ways that he will have to discover as he works with his students the 
teacher should endeavor to establish a situation of trust. Each 
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student will be released significantly as he discovers that he will 
always be given a fair chance to support the ideas he initially be- 
lieves to be right. 


3. The examinations that the teacher gives should be consis- 
tent with what he tells the students he expects them to achieve. If 
students are urged to think for themselves and are then penalized for 
differing, on grounds they are prepared to put forward, with the book 
or the teacher, they will find the teacher insincere; indeed, they 
may lose interest in a subject, or in education, entirely. If stu- 
dents are urged constantly to think and then examined only on items 
of fact and detail, this will affect the manner in which they study 
between examinations. Students are usually intelligent enough to de- 
termine what they must do to be secure in relationship to the process 
of grading. 


4. Teachers may advance the reflective efforts of students 
and the reflective atmosphere of the classroom by developing a sensi- 
tivity to the uses and misuses of language, which, of course, is a 
basic tool of thought. By checking students as to what they intend 
to say as they use terms either vaguely or ambiguously, teachers may 
help students become sensitive to the need to use words with care. 

In the pursuit of the meaning of a term, it is well to note, all of 
the elements of thinking are operative. 


The function of teaching in this society is to make it possible 
for an increasing percentage of the population to participate intelli- 
gently in the choices free men will always be called upon to make. 
They will need information in order to do this; hence, whatever is 
taught should be so taught that its social meaning is explored. But 
they will need more than information. They will need to be skilled 
in the making of choices, which is but to say that they will need to 
be able to think their way through to conclusions they can sustain. 
They will need, also, to recognize that other men, dealing with the 
same problems of choice and with what appear to be the same facts, 
may choose differently. There is always the danger that the freedom 
provided by the opportunity to choose may be restricted by the choices 
that are made. There is no alternative for free men, however. Where 
choice is denied, freedom has already disappeared. Our schools should 
endeavor to teach so that each student may progressively learn to 
think better and may learn, also, to value this method of learning as 
the method by which men, sharing their problems, may protect their 
right to project their own destiny as the "last, best hope of man.” 


| 


II 


Educational Freedom and the Community 


Teachers who are insecure in relationship to administrative 
personnel, who are fearful that deviation on their part from what top 
leadership is known or believed to think on educational, social, eco- 
nomic, or political matters, are no more able to advance the ability 
of students to think reflectively than are those teachers who lack the 
ability to think. This is the obvious point which I noted this after- 
noon when I said that educational leadership must prize ideas if it 
expects the classroom teacher to do so. 


What is less obvious are the many restrictive influences which 
play upon a classroom when leadership pursues a concept of efficiency 
inappropriate to the conduct of the educational enterprise. An exam- 
ining schedule, for instance, designed to measure the informational 
gain of all students in a single grade or a single subject, through- 
out a system or within a building, will place such an emphasis that 
no teacher will feel free to pursue ideas the information might illu- 
minate. The over-riding concern will be not to be out of line when 
the students are evaluated directly and the teachers indirectly. A 
policy that limits the materials a teacher may use, perhaps confining 
him to a single textbook, or that compels all teachers of given grades 
or subjects to use the same limited materials, will stir the imagina- 
tions of neither students nor teachers. The establishment of policy 
through the use of impersonal mimeographed directives, rather than 
through the involvement of staff members in discussion and decision, 
will not encourage teachers to involve students in those participative 
acts at the intellectual levels which are necessary to the establish- 
ment of a reflective classroom character. The point is, of course, 
that the desire for efficiency is so charged with connotations of 
office and factory management, or of business and industrial opera- 
tions, that the eyes of educational leaders are easily turned from 
their main task. This task, simply, is to create the conditions that 
make it possible for teachers to do their proper work--namely, to 
direct the progressive advancement of each student in the ability to 
handle his experiences reflectively. In the event the point is not 
obvious, let me say that the first day a youngster enters school is 
the time for this work to begin. 


There are many ways in which educational leaders may approach 
the task of involving teachers reflectively in the creation of experi- 
ences to provide a reflective atmosphere in which to carry forward the 
activity of students. This is not the place to deal with the details 
of this problem; moreover, what proves to be one leader's meat may 
turn out to be another's poison. There is no one correct administra- 
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tive pattern all may follow; indeed, the development of a pattern 
appropriate to his situation provides each with a creative opportunity. 
All may be expected, however, to share two concerns. 


In the first place, the quality of trust the teacher must es- 
tablish in his relationship with his students is equally essential in 
the relationship of administrative leadership and staff members. In 
some ways, indeed, it is more essential. Where there is no trust in 
the teaching situation, the student may retreat from thought because 
he believes that to meet it head on will endanger a grade. A teacher 
who does not trust his immediate administrative officers may retreat 
because he believes his livelihood to be endangered. The student in 
the one situation, and the teacher in the other, may be released from 
a restraining fear and encouraged to join ideas with others in the 
exact degree to which the serious pursuit of ideas is an expectation 
of the existing relationships, with no penalty resulting for those 
who find it difficult initially, or even eventually, to agree with 
prevailing sentiments, majority conclusions, or leadership desires. 
Neither the administrator nor the teacher can establish a condition 
of trust by demanding that it come into being. What is called for is 
the continuous effort to share ideas in order to advance plans, poli- 
cies, insights, or understandings, with no ideas arbitrarily excluded 
and no individuals deliberately ignored. The achievement of this end 
will not be easy; indeed, it may never be fully achieved. Movement 
toward it is possible, however. 


In the second place, the most direct way to get teachers to 
prize the reflective act as the method of learning is to confront 
them with the need and opportunity to engage in reflective activities 
within which they may become aware of the ways in which to do so en- 
hances their own learning. There is no better way to do this than to 
encourage them to depart from established and routinized teaching 
patterns, to project and test hypotheses designed to improve their 
instruction. American education has not stood still, yet it moves for 
the most part as a result of the impact of ideas generated by those 
who stand apart from the daily activities of the classroom. This, in 
itself, is not bad. The critic who can view objectively, having no 
stake in it to protect, performs an important and necessary function. 
He should not serve as a substitute for the intelligence of those in- 
volved in the process, however, but as a spur to its further develop- 
ment. Each school system should anticipate that its teachers will 
launch their own experimental efforts, perhaps to check on the ade- 
quacy of a critic's ex cathedra judgment, perhaps to judge the claims 
implicitly made by a wealth of teaching lore. The health of a system 
is revealed, not by the readiness with which it adopts each new pro- 
posal on the educational horizon, pointing with pride to its presence 
in each of its schools, but by the number of teaching practices its 
teachers enthusiastically support while, at the same time, they check 
and compare them. In such schools we may anticipate that counter 
ideas will continually emerge. Educational leaders whose concern is 
the development of a reflective school atmosphere will encourage ex- 
perimentation on the part of individual teachers and provide 
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opportunities for them to share their ideas, as well as their ways of 
testing them, with one another. 


It would not be too difficult to advance on the fronts here 
suggested if the schools were ignored by the public which supports 
them. They operate in no vacuum, however; rather, they stand in as 
intimate a relationship to the public as any other institution of the 
culture. They affect the young life of the community at a time when 
parents, with a proper sentimentality, start their children on the 
road toward the later success they envision for them. 


The faith we have had in education has stood in direct rela- 
tionship to the determination of parents to secure for their children 
a better go at life than they themselves had. This determination, 
coupled with the belief, which has remained unchanged since the days 
of the Founding Fathers, that our form of society could succeed only 
to the degree to which its citizens were enlightened, has resulted in 
the extension of education to more and more children for more and more 
years. Within a century, for instance, the 1860 enrollment of 80,000 
students in public high schools has jumped to 9,000,000, with enroll- 
ments in lower and higher schools increasing comparably (28,600,000 
now in the first eight grades and 2,340,000 in colleges and univer- 
sities). The same rate of increase, of course, is represented in 
private and parochial schools. 


This growth of our educational institutions is evidence that 
the schools have met the expectations of the public in some respects; 
continuing criticism, rising at times and receding at others, is evi- 
dence, on the one hand, of failure in certain directions (say, to de- 
velop political sensitivity) and, on the other, of social demands for 
new insights or skills (say, the need for technicians as automated 
processes replace hand ones). Schools always serve the cultures that 
sustain them. The character of the culture, therefore, determines 
their character, a fact that causes less administrative trouble as 
well as less intellectual opportunity in the authoritarian cultures 
than in the free ones. The schools of the free world have many mas- 
ters and this, paradoxically, increases their freedom. 


It is easy to sympathize with individual teachers who retreat 
to the safety of unquestioned fact and run away from the hazards 
created by controversy. It is easy, too, to sympathize with educa- 
tional leaders who encourage teachers to do this, though not with 
those whose encouragement carries a threat of reprimand, or worse, 
with those who dare to be intellectually adventurous. It is difficult 
both to teach and to operate schools where the immediate culture fails 
to honor the freedom of thought in praise of which it raises its 
voice when no issue is before it. No problem would arise, of course, 
in a culture that in no way honored man's right to think. The problem 
is compounded in our case because a genuine concern to protect freedom 
persists even when the fact of denial is approved. The school, un- 
fortunately, can never be sure which trend is dominant at a given 
moment. 
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Why, then, some ask, take chances? If the answer is, "In order 
to do the proper work of a school,” a ready rebuttal is at hand: "Why 
jeopardize the entire undertaking by going beyond the noncontrover- 
sial, when we do not know where the lightning will next strike?" And 
the lightning, of course, may strike from many quarters. Its source 
can often be identified in the local community--a disturbed parent, a 
local Chamber of Commerce or patriotic group, a churchman, a farmer, 

a factory worker, an editor or news commentator. On other occasions, 
the source of criticism may not be the primary community; local voices 
may reflect a policy established at the state or national level by 
special interest groups--medical associations, manufacturing and in- 
dustrial organizations, patriotic societies, farmer's cooperatives, 
labor unions, women's clubs, and the like. Modern technology has so 
decreased distances that genuine primary communities have all but dis- 
appeared. 


Whatever the source, the fact remains that whenever ideas become 
objects of thought--and where none are present in a school there is 
no occasion to think--opposition is sure to lie close at hand. Is, 
then, this interest in educational freedom simply academic? Can the 
interest be advanced in a culture which demonstrates in so many ways 
that it does not prize freedom of thought? 


Educational freedom can be made no more secure than other free- 
doms. In a peculiar way, indeed, its status is dependent upon the 
general climate of freedom within the culture. No public school can 
operate apart from some pressure; all experience a restraining hand 
simply because theirs is the responsibility of educating the immature. 
And adults, even generous and sympathetic ones, are worrisome crea- 
tures as they reflect upon the facts or evaluate the ideas that are 
being taught the young. Always a nagging fear prompts such questions 
as: Are they getting the right ideas? Are they old enough to think 
about serious matters? Can we be sure that exposure to admitted fact 
will not lead them to try out wrong ideas? How can we be sure that 
they will not make mistakes, if they are permitted to think? 


In truth, of course, no one can guarantee what the outcome of 
thinking will be, since thinking comes into being to explore the un- 
known. All we can be sure about--and this is enough to establish the 
case for thinking--is that if thought is neglected so is the indivi- 
dual's opportunity to gain control of both present and future experi- 
ence. This fact is little understood by most parents. In consequence, 
reconstruct schools as we may and improve the education of teachers 
as we will, the general state of the culture places limits, often 
strict limits, upon what schools may do. John Dewey long ago noted 
that "professional education has its results limited and twisted be- 
cause of the general state of education,” and to this he added: 


Parents, school officials, taxpayers have the last word and 
the character of that word is dependent upon their education. 
They may and do block the best laid plans. That is the circle 
in which education moves. Those who received education are 
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those who give it; habits already engendered deeply influence 
its course. It is as if no one could be educated in the full 
sense until everyone is developed beyond the reach of prejudice, 
stupidity and apathy. 


There is no possibility of complete escape from this 
circle, 1 


Mr. Dewey saw the situation clearly; but he did not write in 
despair. He knew that the school, though intimately related to its 
source, could do more than reflect this. Both the culture and the 
school undergo change inescapably; and, moreover, under the direction 
of intelligence, directed change may liberate intelligence increas- 
ingly. What is involved, in Dewey's words, is "a matter of acceler- 
ating momentum in the right direction, and of increasing the effec- 
tive energy of the factors that make for removing obstacles."2 The 
public school is not free to do as it wishes; nor, on the other hand, 
is it restricted to following orders unquestioningly. The school, if 
I may so put it, can talk back; it can argue its case, if it has one. 
It can "accelerate momentum in the right direction" (say, decreasing 
the emphasis upon memorization and increasing it upon reflection) and 
it can increase "the effective energy of the factors that make for 
removing obstacles” (say, channel the interest in education that com- 
munity groups have expressed generally in specific support of a tax 
levy needed to improve the salary schedule) by acting with the courage 
warranted by faith in the capacity of man to advance the gains of 
culture through the sensitive sharing of intelligence. It is proper 
to recognize the fact that the forces of tradition and custom, operat- 
ing both within and without the school, create barriers to progress. 
They do not make it impossible, however. 


What we need to recognize is that there are forces within the 
culture that work on the side of educational freedom. In our proper 
concern to identify negative and restrictive factors it is easy to 
overlook the power of the positive forces which make possible our con- 
tinued effort to counter these factors publicly. 


This point was brought home to me in Japan a year or so ago. 
In 1953 I had written a Public Affairs Pamphlet, titled Keeping Our 
Schools Free. This was addressed to the problems our schools con-_ 
fronted in that period of anxiety--problems which, if not faced 
openly, threatened a loss not only of educational freedom but of free- 
dom generally. This seemed to me, as it did to many others a proper 
subject. I was surprised, therefore, when a Japanese professor, who 


1 philosophy and Civilization, Balch and Company, New York, 
1931, pp. 315-316. 
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had just read the pamphlet, said to me, "How did you dare write it?" 
When I expressed this surprise, he pointed to the date of publication 
and asked if that had not been the time of “your investigations." It 
had been,and this had suggested to him a quality of our culture some- 
what comparable to his own during the war years when he had been con- 
fined to jail because he might think dangerous thoughts. 


Distressing as were the many official and unofficial acts that 
then threatened our freedoms, educational and other, and that violated 
the basic principles of free people, we never reached such a bottom of 
black despair. Freedom was never totally deserted by us; the senti- 
ment toward it is widely dispersed in this culture. Indeed, those 
who sought to curb thought through investigations and other pressures 
were able to gain initial support, before their blatant disregard of 
the rules of fair play became obvious, because they claimed to be 
protectors of freedom, much as present-day totalitarians mask their 
motives by chanting the slogans of democracy. The Japanese professor, 
as was true of many of his countrymen, saw in our experience of that 
moment the characteristics of the closed, rather than the open, so- 
ciety. His question, from his perspective, was a fair one. It is 
difficult, if one has not experienced the pulling and hauling of a 
plural culture, to gain a realizing sense of the strength of habit 
that holds free people on course when some of their fellows serve 
freedom badly. As it became clear that the investigators and their 
rabble of supporters were threatening freedom generally, and educa- 
tional freedom in particular, a reaction set in on many fronts. 


Some organizations, such as the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and many public figures--from members of the Congress 
to church, labor, and farm leaders, from national representa- 
tives of minority groups to officers of local civic clubs-- 
never wavered; and notably, certain important educational 
leaders and institutions remained steadfast. The excessive 
behavior of the critics gradually stirred other individuals 
and groups to a thoughtful consideration of the problem. 

So, too, did successive decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court yrich supported the historic civil liberties 
of the people. 


The school should have learned a lasting lesson during this 
period. It should now know that it will not be deserted by those be- 
lievers in freedom who realize that to deny it within education is to 
start the tolling of the bell for the whole of society. To be sure 
of this support, however, it must demonstrate its own integrity. This, 
unfortunately, it failed to do in many instances during the McCarthy 
period. It did almost nothing at times to increase the effective 
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energy of the supporters of freedom within the culture at large, 
electing too often to play it safe by trimming its sails to the cur- 
rents of unwarranted charges. It overlooked the fact that the school 
is related to a single community only in the geographic sense. Within 
this delineated community, communities of purpose and of interest 
abound. Some are narrowly conceived; some outreach to the nation and 
to the world. Most citizens are members, not of one community but of 
many; and most of these communities find themselves at one time or an- 
other at odds with the others. Thus it is that our plural culture 
almost provides a guarantee that the school will have friends in times 
of controversy if it but stands firm on its right to serve its culture 
by contributing steadily to a free intelligence. If support is not 
immediately forthcoming, the conflict of community of interest with 
community of interest will give it time to provide leadership for 
those whose natural sentiments are on its side. It should never again 
run for cover when evil forces charge it unfairly. 


The present educational situation in Japan reveals the diffi- 
culty of creating educational patterns that conflict with the tradi- 
tions and customs of a culture. During the years immediately preced- 
ing World War II, and during the war years as well, education in Japan 
was in the tight grip of a central government in which the militarists 
wielded power. The Japanese educational system came into being in 
the years immediately following the Meiji Restoration in 1868. It was 
based on the Government Order of Education adopted in 1872 and pro- 
vided schools, from the elementary grades through universities, that 
were open to all without regard for social distinctions. At first, 
three years of schooling were compulsory; later, in 1900, this was 
changed to four years,and still later, in 1908, to six. This pattern 
continued until the reorganization after the end of the war, when 
nine years of compulsory education was introduced.4 This is not the 
place to consider the history of Japanese education since the Meiji 
Era, but two characteristics of its development are relevant: theirs 
was a centralized system, and textbooks were government regulated. 


At war's end, of course, the educational system, along with 
the rest of Japan's institutions, was hopelessly disorganized and the 
country was at the mercy of an occupation force. The United States 
Educational Mission to Japan, working under the Occupation authori- 
ties, made recommendations that built on the existing system and thes 
these, following the adoption of the new Japanese Constitution in 
1947, were incorporated in the Fundamental Law of Education and the 
School Education Law then enacted. The whole point of the recommenda- 
tions was to democratize a system that had previously been the in- 
strument of a central government. We started from scratch, so to 
speak, to give democracy to the Emperor system we had toppled. This 
was a large order, and it is not surprising that the Japanese found 


4see, Japan: Its Land, People and Culture, compiled by Japanese 
National Commission for UNESCO, Printing Bureau, Ministry of Finance, 
Japanese Government, Tokyo, Japan, 1958, pp. 528-557. 
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some parts of our educational innovations of questionable value after 
they regained their independence. 


Custom and tradition are not changed easily. That they are not 
is reflected in a statement written by a student I had in class in a 
Japanese university in 1958. This student was addressing herself to 
the question of what she believed deeply and, after questioning the 
possibility of believing anything deeply in a world in which nothing 
seemed stable, she wrote: "So what I deeply believe at present is 
that all things are uncertain and that they are not worthy to be 
lieve." This student was searching for something to guide her but 
could not find it. The reasons she could not find it are revealed in 
the following paragraphs: 


On August 15th in 1945 I was six years old. Since then all 
things that had been thought to be just are said to be unjust. 
Our school master told us that we Japanese had been wrong and 
retired from his post. Our teacher ordered us children that we 
omit a part of the words of readers which we had deeply be- 
lieved. People educated us with the new democratic education, 
and we deeply believed it. 


But today what do they tell? They tell that the new demo- 
cratic education is wrong, and that it is not suitable for Japan. 


This student did more than describe her experience; she expressed the 
tragedy of her generation. Their early years were spent in a culture 
in which the national effort was concentrated on the conduct of a war 
that was, so its leaders said, bringing glory to the nation. Then 
came total defeat, coupled with the painful admission that theirs was 
no destiny written in the stars, that their Emperor was a mortal among 
mortals. 


All was not lost for resilient youngsters, however, Their 
country was occupied, of course, but this turned out to be more of a 
releasing experience than a confining one. An economy that had ceased 
to function began to move again; cities that had been in large part 
destroyed swiftly regained form and order; land was redistributed so 
that ownership multiplied; supplies of food increased; the educational 
system was reorganized and extended; a new Constitution that promised 
a future of democracy and peace was promulgated--all of this from the 
hands of the victors. These years were not all sweetness and light, 
to be sure; yet they held out hope to young and old alike. 


The fact remains, nonetheless, that the major political, 
social, and educational institutional changes came about under the 
direction of the occupation forces. The approving sentiment among the 
Japanese people may not have been widespread but, in the end, they 
were given these new forms for their lives. They arose neither from 
their own decisions nor from their customs and traditions. When inde- 
pendence came, therefore, institutional forms and practices left 
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behind by the occupation to symbolize democracy were questioned, and a 
natural cultural confusion resulted as repudiated values which old 
habit brought to the fore conflicted with new values that floundered 
for want of sustaining habit. This the school could not of itself 
overcome, and moreover, as my student's writing revealed, the confusion 
within the culture was reflected within the school. 


The experience of this one student was not unique. In the late 
spring of 1959 I conducted a study which used her statement of confu- 
sion as the starting point for a questionnaire. The questionnaire was 
completed by 458 students (juniors and seniors in six Japanese univer- 
sities),° of whom 303 were men, 149 were women, and six failed to 
identify themselves, and who varied in age from 20 to 27. I should 
note that the questionnaire was put into Japanese by a professor, 
Michio Nagai, of Tokyo Institute of Technology, and was administered 
by him and an assistant. 


With the exception of seven who did not respond on this point, 
all of these students were in elementary school in August, 1945, when 
their nation was defeated. Almost half of them, 214 (46.6 per cent) 
recalled having been told by the head of a school that "Japan had been 
wrong.” Of the remainder,215 (49.1 per cent) reported that they were 
not told, and 19 (4.3 per cent) did not respond. Those who did not 
recall having been told specifically by a school head shared with the 
others, nevertheless, the distresses of the immediate postwar years. 
The study revealed that 224, or 48.9 per cent, of the students remen- 
bered having been told to strike out certain content from their text- 
books. This was the direct way to change the previously government- 
developed textbooks pending the writing of new ones, which were now 
to be privately written and published though authorized by the govern- 
ment. Since we were determined to have the Japanese people turn their 
backs upon a past that gave the militarists an opportunity to dominate 
their lives, it is not surprising that the students remembered striking 
sentences and removing pictures that referred to Japanese mythology, 
the Emperor (Tenno) and his family, Shintoism and Shinto shrines, war 
and militarism generally, and the like. This may have been a naive and 
somewhat frantic approach to curriculum change; we intended, however, 
to set a defeated enemy on the road to democracy with a minimum of delay 


One consequence, of course, was the emotional involvement of the 
students in eliminating from their books values on which they had been 
nurtured. Such action, together with the presence of occupation forces 
(and young people soon discovered that our servicemen, whatever their 
faults, were not the fearsome creatures propaganda prior to defeat had 
said they would be) and an educational mission that was revamping an 
educational system to make education more available to young people for 
a longer period of time, made this new thing, democracy, impinge upon 
these students in all parts of their lives. 


SKoyoto University, Nihon Women's University, Waseda University, 
Tokyo Gakugei University, Ochanomizu Women's University, and Tokyo 
Institute of Technology. 
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It was to be expected, therefore, that a large percentage of 
them would report that they, too, believed they were being educated 
“with the new democratic education.” Two hundred and ninety-six, or 
64.6 per cent,did so report. It is of interest to observe, without 
going into the full details of this study, that, of the 15 items they 
checked as the study endeavored to discover what they especially liked 
about democratic education, the first six represented distinct changes 
from the past. In the order of their ranking these were: co-education; 
extension of club and extracurricular activities; freedom to ask ques- 
tions (I must confess that my most frustrating experience with two 
university classes in Japan for a year resulted from the timidity of 
the Japanese student on this score); discussion method in the class- 
room (apparently the changes which had taken place in the lower 
schools had not reached the university); the replacement of government 
textbooks by the authorized textbooks; and the relaxation of national 
control of education. 


In contrast, from the same list of 15 the first six features 
most disliked by the students were, in order of their ranking, ade- 
quacy of preparation for entrance examinations (and it should be 
noted that entrance examinations at all levels of Japanese education 
dominate the educational scene as clearly as Mount Fujiyama dominates 
the natural landscape); quality of the new teacher (if the teacher 
did not place preparation for entrance examinations high on his list 
of objectives, his rating by his students almost certainly suffered); 
the upper secondary school in the new 6-3-3-4 organization of educa- 
tion; elimination of the required moral education (this act of ours 
was designed to remove the glorification of the Emperor and the pro- 
motion among the young of a blindly loyal patriotism); the lower 
secondary school in the new organization; and learning by carrying 
out projects or carrying on experiments, with a lessened emphasis 
upon "fundamentals." The responses of the students reflect judgments 
that are daily passed within the culture, though in the latter, where 
the past lies closer at hand in the long-established habits and atti- 
tudes of the adults, disapproval is the more likely to be publicly ex- 
pressed. This is shown by the fact that almost 75 per cent of these 
students indicated they had either heard or read that the "new educa- 
tion is wrong, that it is not good for Japan." In expressing their 
own views, 264 (57.6 per cent) did not consider the new education to 
be wrong; 30 did; and 151 were uncertain. 


When asked the source of the criticisms they had either heard 
or read, political figures and university professors outranked all 
others, the former by a very considerable margin. Newspapers and 
magazines were the media in which they found the views most frequently 
expressed, with newspapers far in the lead of all media. Radio was a 
close third; television barely got into the running. This rating con- 
forms to the reading habits of the Japanese public in general and of 
university students in particular. 


These aspects of this study show that an imposed pattern of ed- 
ucation cannot carry the burden of transforming a culture, even when 
the opportunity is given a victor in war to direct the transformation 
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of a bewildered, battered, and humiliated enemy. Whatever his condi- 
tion, he must respond in terms of the values rooted in his experience; 
indeed, using these values as his base, he must himself be a partici- 
pant in the intellectual endeavor to reconstruct his past under the 
direction of whatever new visions are placed before him. They show 
further, however, that some of the changes appealed to existing senti- 
ments and have now become a part of a culture that is trying to find 
itself amidst the interplay of old and new values. 


Had some democratic values not been present earlier in Japanese 
life, especially during the years immediately following World War I, 
our educational proposals would have been a total failure. That they 
have not been may be seen in the character of the moral education 
course which the Ministry of Education re-established two years ago. 
This course, introduced because of a genuine feeling that young people 
had been cut off from any sustaining values (the participation of stu- 
dents, especially university students, in all manner of protest ac- 
tivities is evidence of their desire to associate themselves with 
meaningful activities), is a far cry from the moral education our 
educational mission removed from the curriculum. It is an endeavor, 
almost duplicating the concern many of our citizens express in direct 
moral instruction, to provide a study of basic democratic qualities. 
Further evidence is to be seen in the almost automatic opposition on 
the part of all liberals in Japan to every effort of the government, 
especially as this is reflected in the actions of the Ministry of 
Education, to re-establish past policies and practices. 


Japan now finds itself, in consequence of having lost a war, 
in the process of becoming an open, rather than a closed, society. 
This is no simple process to carry forward, since the traditions un- 
dergoing reconstruction were formed during more than 2,000 years of a 
relatively uninterrupted cultural experience. It is complicated fur- 
ther by the fact that Japan is so situated, both geographically and 
by cultural ties, that she is peculiarly vulnerable to all of the 
nuances of the cold war. To expect her schools to carry on as if no 
cultural tensions existed would be to look forward to a miracle. 


But this, of course, is equally true of our schools. The 
Japanese problem simply highlights our own. In the matter of follow- 
ing through with the directives of the United States Supreme Court, 
for instance, we confront equally the conflict of established habit 
and emerging aspiration, together with the pressures of a cold war 
that make the resolution of the conflict an urgent matter. Yet our 
schools, both South and North, can move no more rapidly on this issue 
than they can, along with other instruments of the culture, help those 
forces within the culture that are dedicated to the solution of the 
problem to increase the effective energy by which the obstacles to 
progress on this front may be removed. With us, as with Japan, the 
chief function the school can perform is to maintain its integrity as 
an agency for the release, and the wide distribution, of a freely 
working intelligence. 
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What this means in a plural society, as I have said before, is 
that the battle for freedom must be won again and again. Always that 
which will seem an obvious expression of freedom to some will, to 
others, represent its denial. Always the right to examine certain 
ideas freely will be challenged by some who want to hold their values 
above change and, hence, above critical review. "Leaving out of 
account," as Alan Griffin has said, “the fact that today's children 
must somehow learn to reconcile the many divergent interests and pur- 
poses represented by strong groups in our society, and confining our- 
selves solely to the single matter of developing in each child the 
ability to think for himself, it seems perfectly clear that the 
teacher will again and again find it necessary to challenge or bring 
into question ideas, lines of argument, or even concepts which are 
taken for granted as obvious both by an individual child and by the 
ajults from whom he absorbed them."6 At times a belief about the 
equality of peoples may be at issue; at other times questions may 
arise around such beliefs as the right of labor to organize and to 
strike, the wisdom of granting aid to other countries or to depressed 
areas within our own country, the validity of the claim that the 
farmer is unfairly dealt with economically, the right of children to 
question the authority of adults on particular issues, the danger of 
outside control of education in the event federal aid is used to 
support it locally, and the like. Indeed, wherever any idea is held 
firmly, some opposition is almost certain to be discovered. 


Thus, the school, as has been suggested throughout, is always 
close to the cutting edge of controversy whenever it is engaged in 
doing its proper work, that of advancing the ability of each student 
to think independently. This work will be made easier in the exact 
degree to which its supporting culture cherishes the freedom to think 
as a value necessary to its greater attainment of the democratic as- 
piration. Its direct contribution to the achievement of such a qual- 
ity within its culture remains, always, its development of young 
people who possess the ability to think and who, prizing the freedom 
to which this leads, will work later as citizens to see that no one 
is arbitrarily denied the opportunity either to develop this skill or 
to exercise it. 


This contribution may be made, if it is made at all, over the 
long haul. There is no short-cut. In less direct ways, through its 
ability to present to the public an integrity of purpose as it en- 
deavors to lift young people above those restrictions in thought that 
ignorance, custom, and prejudice place upon it, it may help its 
public step up the quality of its own actions. 


SyHullfish, H. Gordon, editor, Educational Freedom in an Age of 


Anxiety, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1953, p. 163. 


As Griffin has further said, "A handful of understanding 
parents who really do know the score is the surest bulwark against un- 
warranted community pressures ."7 It is up to a school that desires to 
have its activities evaluated against the yardstick of its contribu- 
tion to the reflective capacity of its students to work unrelentingly 
at the business of getting more and more parents to know what the 
score is in this game of creating and maintaining a free world. The 
going will be tough and, work at the task as we may, no one can be 
sure that we will succeed. Free men, however, have no decent alterna- 
tive. As Herbert J. Muller said in concluding his perceptive little 
volume, Issues of Freedom, so I would conclude here: "The maintenance 
of a free society, more than any other kind, requires arduous effort. 
But it may help to remember that, if the ardors are necessary because 
of human frailty, they are worth-while only because of human reason- 
ableness, human decency, human dignity."8 


TIbid., p. 166. 


8Issues of Freedom: Paradoxes and Promises, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1960, p. 170. 
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COMMENTARY ON DR. HULLFISH'S LECTURES 
by 


Philip G. Smith 


The first point I have selected for comment is a theme which 
occupies a prominent place in both lectures, namely, that our public 
schools are and should be public. In the opening paragraph of the 
first lecture Professor Hullfish stated that "education is a public 
institution, created to serve public purposes.” I assume that none 
here present would have fundamental disagreement with the proposition 
that our public schools have been created by the people and that they 
should exist for the people. I suppose, further, that we would all 
agree that, in some ultimate sense, the schools should be operated 
and controlled by the people. 


Problems, questions, disagreements, controversies arise, how- 
ever, because the expression "the people” tends to have a shifting 
denotation. On some occasions the expression refers to an idealized 
entity, “the American People," that catches up the great sweep of the 
history and potential of American society. At other times the ex- 
pression denotes actual people, citizens of a specific community 
formed, perhaps, into pressure groups that attempt to control teachers, 
textbooks, courses of study, extracurricular activities--in short, 
the school program. The basic problem, then, is the one noted many 
years ago by John Dewey. The public has no hands. Only individual, 
actual people have hands. We can agree that the control of the public 
schools should be in the hands of the people; our problem is to trans- 
late this general agreement into appropriate control procedures at 
the community, state, and national levels. 


Professor Hullfish has said a number of things, especially in 
the second lecture, that seem to me to be helpful in this connection. 
For example, his discussion of the intimate relation that exists be- 
tween the schools of a society and the culture of that society-- 
especially the values and traditions of that society--places the 
problem in a proper context. His reminder to us of the fact that in 
every community there are "positive forces’ which may be tapped to 
aid the schools in "accelerating momentum in the right direction” is 
something we need to be reminded of again and again. Indeed, I have 
no criticism at all of what Professor Hullfish has said on this score. 
I simply wish he had had the time to say more. 


If he cares to respond to my remarks, I invite him, therefore, 
to speak more directly than he did in his lectures to the following 
two aspects of this general problem: 
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First, to what extent are teachers justified in taking politi- 
cal action, especially at the community level, in seeking to remove 
obstacles and accelerating momentum in the right direction? Let me 
remind us all of the fact that in some parts of our country school 
superintendents are still nominated by political committees or con- 
ventions and stand for election under political party labels. Fur- 
thermore, many school boards have little or no fiscal independence 
and school budgets are passed on, and inevitably tinkered with and 
modified, by county squires, commissioners, courts, or other 
appointed or elected political figures. Whether we like it or not, 
thousands of school teachers in this country are more or less em- 
broiled in community politics, not just as citizens but as school 
teachers. Are there some guidelines that can be suggested for the 
guidance of our behavior under such circumstances? 


Second, what should be the role of the national government in 
protecting educational freedom in general and academic freedom in 
particular? Again, allow me to place this question in a context. 

When we recall our American history, we recognize that when the Bill 
of Rights was written probably most people were concerned about pro- 
tecting individual liberties from a central authority that some feared 
would become too powerful and dictatorial. After all, there were 
forces in this country that tried to persuade George Washington to be- 
come our first king and found a dynasty. Yet, as we study our history 
and note what actually happened over the years, we find that it has 
increasingly been the national government that has defended the 

rights of men against encroachment by state, local, and community 
political and economic pressures. Educational or academic freedom 

is not specifically mentioned in the Bill of Rights, yet surely this 
is one of the unnamed freedoms protected by the ninth amendment. 


Professor Hullfish spoke of "teachers who retreat to the 
safety of unquestioned fact and run away from the hazards created by 
controversy." And he pointed out that this happens where “the immedi- 
ate culture fails to honor freedom of thought." It is generally 
local pressures that teachers fear. I am sure Dr. Hullfish is correct 
in pointing out that we frequently fail to tap the forces for freedom 
that do exist at the local level, still I wonder if it is not time 
for the national government to exercise more vigorous action in sup- 
port of educational freedom. 


The second point I wish to comment upon is, perhaps, of a 
different order. It has to do with the so-called teaching machines. 
Of course, these machines are misnamed. Let us call them mechanical 
teaching aids, or, perhaps better still, study aids. These machines, 
like any of the teaching or study aids that have been developed over 
the years, can certainly be used poorly, mis-used, or even used to pro- 
mote the kind of learning that defeats proper educational objectives. 
We have no disagreement here. It does seem to me, however, that 
Professor Hullfish has given us a kind of over-all impression that the 
use of these machines will mat probably, if not inevitably, lead to 
the type of school situation which we would all deplore. I wonder 
whether these mechanical devils are really so black as they may appear. 
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I suppose that the greatest teaching aid ever invented is the 
commercially printed textbook. Is not a textbook, after all, simply 
an attempt to program material in such a way as to facilitate learn- 
ing? All of us have seen textbooks written by persons who evidently 
beiieve that education can be equated with the ability to memorize in- 
formation and make standardized responses to standardized stimuli. 
But not all textbooks are of this kind. Indeed, some writers do man- 
age to break down complex material and present it in easy related 
steps and thus lead the reader into a grasp of important ideas. I 
see no reason why programming for machines must necessarily be under- 
taken only by unimaginative, mechanical-minded people any more than 
why all textbook writers must be of this caliber. 


Now of course, it is not likely that a teacher who is presently 
enslaved by a textbook will suddenly be freed by a machine. But we 
have many creative teachers, at all levels of education, who have not 
allowed their teaching to be enslaved nor perverted by textbooks, 
workbooks, filmstrips, movie projectors, tape recorders, or whatnot. 
Indeed, good teachers have learned how and when to use these teaching 
and study aids as means for attaining proper educational objectives. 


Again let me place these remarks in context. Professor 
Hullfish has called our attention to the enormous growth of our school 
population. We have all seen many figures about this problem, in- 
cluding forecasts which show that it is rather unlikely that, in the 
coming years, we are going to be able to supply enough good teachers 
to maintain anything like what we have thought was a good pupil- 
teacher ratio. The alternative we face, therefore, is not one teacher 
plus teaching machines, doing the best he can for a lar number of 
students, versus many teachers without teaching machines, each working 
with small groups of students. I am afraid it is, rather, one teacher 
to many students, with or without teaching machines. I can testify, 
from firsthand experience, that Professor Hullfish can do an out- 
standing job of teaching just by being turned loose in a big audi- 
torium full of hundreds of students. He does not need teaching ma- 
chines at all‘! But I submit that the qualities that he possesses 
are so unusual and so difficult to develop in a teacher preparation 
program that it is a better gamble for schools of education to try to 
teach prospective and in-service teachers how properly to use (and in 
the process to improve) some of these newer devices that may help 
them individualize at least portions of the instruction that they are 
going to have to give to the flood of students that is pouring in on 
us. 


My last comment has to do with something that is probably fun- 
damentally related to the same basic issue involved in this matter of 
“teaching machines,” although on the surface it may not appear so. 

I am referring to a statement in Dr. Hullfish's second lecture that 
"an examining schedule designed to measure the informational gain of 
all students in a single grade or a single subject, throughout a sys- 
tem or within a building, will place such an emphasis that no teacher 
will feel free to pursue ideas the information might illuminate.” 
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In my opinion, this is an overstatement, and my guess is that 
it stems from an assumption that all such standardized achievement 
tests are still of the 1920's vintage. Actually, some of the recent 
work of the Princeton testing service recognizes that the way to test 
for a gain in real knowledge is to test for the ability to use infor- 
mation for the illumination of ideas or the solution of problems. 


Again, of course, we would all agree that, if a school system's 
administration makes a sacred ritual out of the improper use of overly 
simple testing devices, then, of course, teachers will find it diffi- 
cult to establish a proper educational climate. But ill-conceived 
testing programs are more of a symptom than a cause of the lack of de- 
sirable educational freedom. The question on which I would invite 
Professor Hullfish to comment is: Are there not some proper uses for 
standardized tests (including achievement tests) and, if so, what are 
some of these uses? 


I would be especially pleased if Dr. Hullfish would comment 
upon this question in connection with his urging that teachers engage 
in experimentation. I feel sure that great studies could be made in 
education if the majority of our teachers were to adopt what we might 
call an experimental attitude or an experimental state of mind as they 
approach their teaching assignments. I believe it was the research 
director for General Motors Corporation who, when asked to define re- 
search, said, "Fundamentally, research is a state of mind." Still, 

I always feel a little uneasy about such statements except when they 
are coupled with suggestions about the objective controls that are 
to be employed for the formation of judgment. 


Professor Hullfish has pointed out that it is not merely a 
readiness to try new proposals that is the mark of a healthful edu- 
cational climate. This desirable climate demands the checking and 
comparing of various teaching practices with a better understanding 
than most of us in education have of what constitutes objectively 
controlled judgment in experimentation. I am afraid that, in opera- 
tion, a willingness to check and compare teaching practices is almost 
indistinguishable from a readiness to try whatever is new on the 
educational horizon. 


Allow me to summarize this rather inadequate commentary on the 
two excellent lectures we have heard by restating my four questions. 


1. To what extent are teachers justified in taking political 
action to attain a climate more favorable to educational freedom? 


2. What should be the role of the national government in 
protecting educational freedom? 


3. Are there some useful channels into which the "teaching 
machine" movement can be directed? 


4. Are there some proper uses for objective testing, especi- 
ally in connection with experimental teaching? 
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